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APPLIED SOCIOLOGY (OR SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY) 

CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University o£ Chicago 

German economists find it convenient to distinguish between 
general (theoretical) and special (practical) economics. There is 
an important and significant difference between the divisions of 
social technology here proposed and the divisions commonly used 
in practical economics and economic politics. In the latter the 
divisions are based on the specialization of labor and branches of 
industry or commerce; as the economics of banking, insurance, 
railroads, agricultxure. In practical sociology, because it deals 
directly with humanity, the divisions should be based on natural 
groups of persons, as families, communities, classes. It is convenient 
in sociology to follow the hint of economists and cxiltivate general 
and practical sociology. Social technology starts from the analysis 
of social groupings and interests furnished by general sociology, 
and it is modified at every step by advance in knowledge in aU 
the fields of science. At a given moment, however, all available 
knowledge must be utilized for achievement; there is no final 
"solution" of social problems. The physician must each day do 
the best he can in his science and art of healing, well aware that 
tomorrow a laboratory bulletin may place him under moral obh- 
gation to adopt entirely different means. Herbert Spencer showed 
that science is just common knowledge carried to the highest 
possible degree of completeness and accuracy. Whenever an 
intelligent citizen adopts a principle of personal conduct he takes 
into account all the interests and consequences he can remember 
or discover. 

He may abstract any one of them for thorough examination, 
but if he consciously omits any one in his life plan, he is that far 
immoral, and knows it. We can illustrate the scope of social 
technology by what constantly happens in a chance group of 
farmers or in the deliberate discussions of a village improvement 
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society when the "general welfare" is under consideration. The 
range of topics is as wide as the urban newspaper. The farmer 
suggests one set of phenomena, the storekeeper another, the doctor 
another, the county editor many things, and the visiting commercial 
traveler touches all. They may call in a lawyer to formulate 
local regulations or a biU for a law, but their plans look more to 
future achievements than to salted precedents. They know that 
they must agree on a policy because they must live together, and 
must find a practicable method of realizing the covenanted end. 
Thus they are social technologists. Certainly with wider and 
clearer vision and fuller knowledge their policy would be more 
adequate; and it is here that applied social science can help them. 

Each "socius" has in his nature all the needs of all men, with- 
out exception, but feels them as wants in varying degrees. Each 
"socius" must use all the institutions of society and all the forms 
of knowledge. He goes to speciahsts, as lawyers, teachers, physi- 
cians, for expert professional service; but he must possess enough 
"world ideas" to live in association with his neighbors. Every 
man and woman of social position above the lowest is compelled 
to form some kind of a judgment, favorable or adverse, in regard 
to scores of ameliorative and reform movements started by spe- 
cialists or fanatics. By appeals in circulars, newspapers, letters, 
and interviews citizens are made to say "yes" or "no" to these 
multifarious caUs. A refusal is a judgment and a decision involv- 
ing responsibility. It is evident that answers to requests ought to 
be as intelligent as possible, whether we help or decline to help 
with time, money, influence, labor. An intelligent judgment is 
possible only after a survey of the entire field, and this survey 
cannot be made by any one person; it is a product of well 
co-ordinated rational labor. 

The "practical" man who despises theory is the most obstinate 
theorist; he is sure of his experience, but he is sometimes slow to 
learn of the world's experience; he may lose years in trying an 
experiment which has often been tried by others. 

All forms of science culminate in applied sociology. It is 
only when they co-operate that they are fully rational. 

Sir H. S. Maine (Village Communities, p. 230) said: "It is 
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not the business of the scientific historical inquirer to assert good 
or evil of any particular institution. He deals with its existence 
and development, not with its expediency." But this aspect of 
science satisfies only one of the many needs of hiunanity, the 
desire for knowledge. Social technology does deal with "expe- 
diency," if by that we mean the actual adaptation of institutions 
to human welfare. In this wide sense a coxurse of conduct is 
ethically "good" when it actually tends to promote all forms of 
welfare for the entire community under consideration; and "expe- 
diency," rationally interpreted, becomes the supreme test of con- 
duct. Where the "scientific historical inquirer" leaves off, the 
practical sociologist begins; but he does not leave the solid ground 
laid in scientific inquiry; he judges by consequences. 

A. Wagner" declares that the social sciences differ from the 
sciences of nature in the scope of their tasks. All the sciences in 
common seek to estabUsh (i) the facts and (2) the tendencies 
of the phenomena studied, and (3) to explain these facts in a causal 
series. But the sciences of society go farther and inquire (i) 
What is the value of the facts for human society? (2) What 
ought to be ? and (3) How can the end be progressively realized? 
In the purely theoretical sciences the task is to learn in order to 
know; in the social sciences we learn in order to control means 
and ends; but in both cases knowledge is the object of the scientific 
discipline. 

The scope of practical sociology is indicated in this descrip- 
tion of the objects of the study: "Those modifications of society 
which are brought about by the social will, equipped with adequate 
knowledge, using appropriate means, and striving toward an 
intelligently conceived goal" (E. A. Ross). 

Social technology must start with an analysis of desirable 
ends of concerted volition analyzed by psychology, revealed in 
history, widely presented in art and Hterature, and justified by 
social philosophy. Human purpose directed to desirable ends is 
an objective fact, like a star or a crystal. Granted that not all 
social changes are due to concerted human volition, and that many 
changes can be traced to external nature and unthinking custom, 

' Grundlegung der politischen Okonomie, 3. Aufl., i. Band, 2. K., S. 144-45. 
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still men do co-operate consciously to improve their condition and 
they sometimes succeed. The ends are in human nature and they 
come out in deeds, laws, institutions, works. 

These desires and volitions are themselves causal factors;' 
they act upon the materials and forces of nature, using them to 
accomplish desired ends. Knowledge, science, is the instrument 
of achievement. 

Practical sociology attempts to comprehend in an intellectual 
system the complex of conditions in which the accepted ends of 
human life may best be realized. This "theory," or intellectual 
control, is necessary to furnish the most effective and economical 
method of actual achievement. 

While the material objects of desire are beyond counting and 
infinitely varied, the ends or interests themselves may be analyzed 
and classified.' (i) There are the desires on whose satisfaction 
depend the physical integrity and power of the individual and the 
perpetuation of human life, as the appetites of hunger, thirst, sex. 
(2) There are the desires whose satisfaction in control of nature 
is necessary to all other satisfactions and whose activities are the 
special field of economics. These are means to other ends, but 
come to be almost idealized as ultimate in wealth, commerce, 
industry. (3) There are the higher desires which have been evolved 
in civiUzed man and are the springs of interest and achievement in 
science, art, companionship, morality, government, religion, and 
the social institutions which are created for their furtherance. 
(4) There are the agencies of order, secmrity, and liberty which 
are idealized as poUtical ends, but are really only means to social 
ends. The system of means and measures for the satisfaction 
of these desires may be studied in various ways. The complex 
whole must be viewed in various aspects, without forgetting that 
society is one and its interests not divided into independent parts. 
As soon as we attempt to invent and apply a "technique" we 
must find a dififerent set of tools for each achievement. Analysis 

='L. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, rendered a great service in making this clear. 

' This has been done many times, as by Plato and Aristotle, by ethical writers 
and psychologists; more definitely of late by A. W. Small, General Sociology, and by 
E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology. 
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is imposed on us by the limitation of our focal field. The division 
here offered is merely a convenience, a tentative device, which 
may easily be rejected for a better. We may in turn inquire how 
the ends of welfare (desires, interests) may best be promoted in 
the family, the rural community, the urban community, the 
conamonwealth, the nation, the world of international law and 
civilization, humanity. This study may be followed or accom- 
panied by an investigation of the regtilative principles found in 
the best methods of dealing with particular groups of himian 
beings having many traits in common: the depressed, the abnormal, 
the anti-social. We may also isolate for study the interests of the 
wage-earners and the "social politics" which have grown out of 
attempts to improve their conditions. 

We select for illustration of the procedure of practical sociology 
what might be done by a large group of men and women of light 
and leading for their commonwealth. The very name "common- 
wealth" shows that we are not making an appeal to credulity but 
to common-sense; for the word is proof that Aristotle's definition 
still has vital meaning: the state is a people living a common life 
to a noble end. We can easily imagine a conference of persons 
representing science, business, art, religion, government, recreation, 
uniting to make a working program for the welfare of the whole 
people. It is not necessary that they should be formally elected; 
their decisions would have no more authority than the wisdom 
they embody. Such a conference would agree that all the ele- 
ments of welfare should be considered; that no group of persons 
should be neglected; that health, wealth, and culture for all 
citizens should be taken into account. Then they would adopt 
some natural division of labor. The physicians and engineers 
would be regarded as responsible for leadership in matters of 
public health, and they would formulate the demands of modern 
sanitary science. The teachers would be requested to standardize 
the work of the schools. The artists would agree upon the reqmre- 
ments of the people in relation to the works of beauty. Those 
who cared specially for the destitute, and had studied their needs, 
would draw up one part of the program and justify it. Those who 
had given long thought to the wage-earners would set up a standard 
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of treatment for them. In each group "practical" men of wide 
vision would be an essential factor, as nitrogen in the atmosphere 
is necessary lest the oxygen, in a fit of academic enthusiasm, bum 
up the breathing organs. Such a conference would bring together 
all these spedaUsts and experts, from time to time, and, with the 
help of a small committee, would seek to systematize and combine 
all the recommendations into a consistent plan. By repeated 
discussions and critical tests the economic physical and constitu- 
tional tests would be applied. The rudiments of such a process 
may be found already in the legislative reference bureau in Wis- 
consin; but legislation is only one method of furthering the general 
welfare. 

Recent decisions of oiu: Supreme Court encourage us to develop 
our social technology; for that august body, more respected than 
any other in our land, has distinctly taught that ultimately the 
Constitution will not be found in antagonism to any proved measure 
for achieving general welfare.' Indeed the Constitution itself was 
framed for this high purpose and nothing lower. Thus we see 
the relation of pratical sociology to law and to the teaching of law; 
it is the disciphne which reveals what law ought to become. Courts 
of final resort are not ruled absolutely by precedents and legal 
fictions, and legislatures may change law in the direction of improve- 
ment. To confine the study of lawyers entirely to decisions and 
precedents is to render them incapable of keeping pace with the 
vital process of a noble science. Here also is the test of the pre- 
tensions of practical sociology; it must become competent to give 
proof beyond reasonable ground for doubt that its program will 
actually promote the common welfare. 

Practical sociology offers a method of criticism of any complex 
of social arrangements. Its standard of judgment is the degree 
of adaptation of institutions or conduct to the conditions of general 
weKare. Thus it helps to correct the vision of the Overman who 
regards other men as his tools; the estimate of the manufacturer 
who looks upon his employees as only so many "hands"; the 
philosophy of the exclusive trade unionist who considers bombs 
as fair in war; the pedantic Brahmin, who has contempt for the 

' F. Kelley, Some Ethical Gaines through Legislation; Goodnow, Social Reform. 
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unlettered. The "economic interpretation of history" is shown 
to be partial, and the economic end as only a preliminary means. 
No doubt all this involves immense intellectual labor; but a view 
of life less comprehensive cannot be accepted as satisfactory; 
and so long as any interest or any group of humanity is ignored, 
so long our judgment of a tradition of social conduct must fall 
short of being scientific as well as ethical. 

It is not an objection to our claim for practical sociology that 
no one man can master it in all its details and applications. That 
is true of all the sciences and scientific disciplines. A scientific 
discipline is justified if it furnish an instrument of analysis and 
S5Tithesis and disclose the fundamental principles of the subject. 
Encyclopedias of information and monographs of intensive 
specialists are also necessary to furnish humanity with the knowl- 
edge which has been discovered by myriads of investigators in the 
republic of letters and of practice. One of the intellectual needs 
of the world is also a practical need, 

Nut im Ganzen, Guten, SchSnen 
Resolut zu leben. 

The problem of practical or applied sociology is the rational 
and just division of the inheritance of civilization. The value 
of the sciences lies in their service as means of control of all forces 
and materials for the satisfaction of human needs. The diffusion 
of knowledge of science is certainly one of the essential methods 
by which members of the race can come into the enjoyment of 
what belongs, not to a few men, but to the race.^ A people 
intellectually stagnant, stupid, indifferent can have neither the 
ambition nor the skill to take possession of the vast material 
and ideal wealth which has come down to us from the past or been 
achieved in recent times. The general diffusion of knowledge 
must, therefore, form a part of the program upon which practical 
sociology is working. It may or may not be inconsistent with 
this statement, but only an application, if we insist that improve- 
ment of the race also depends on bringing into the range of interests 
of the people the objects of art, the works of literature, the expres- 
sions of spiritual vision, the interpretations of the values of existence. 

' L. F. Ward makes this the fundamental method. See his Applied Sociology. 
For elaborate analysis of the field of social technology, see A. W. Small, General Sociology- 



